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The 


Panama Canal Line 


Heir to and defender of the high tradition of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, is the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. 
Its growth and development has been synonymous with the 
progress and development of ocean transportation under the 
American flag. 

At first around Cape Horn by fastest sailing ships, later sup- 
planted by steamers; then by transhipment across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and finally through the Panama Canal, this 
company pioneered regular and frequent intercoastal service. 
The service thus created and maintained has kept full pace with 
the enormous development of the two great coasts it unites. 
And today the American-Hawaiian fleet of 23 steamers and 
motorships, giving two sailings a week East and West, is the 
largest intercoastal carrier and provides the greatest frequency 
in the coast-to-coast trade. 

Thus endures ocean transportation. And the story of ships and 
shipping is also the story of man’s commercial conquest of the 


earth. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP Co. 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 





As citizens of the state of Connecticut, we have the right to speculate 
as to what may happen during the legislative year of 1931. The people of 
Connecticut have elevated to the highest office in the State a Democrat. 
At the same time they have seen fit to place in office a Republican Senate 
and House. To some, this state of affairs is concerning, for they feel that 
it is impossible for a Democratic governor to cooperate with a Republican 


legislature. Fortunately, those who believe thus are in the minority. 


During the campaign Dean Cross did not show himself to be the 
type of man who is governed entirely by political considerations. Certainly, 
his long experience in administrative affairs in a great university and his 
broad contacts with men and women in all walks of life and of many 
nationalities, did not tend to make him narrow-minded and querulous. On 
the other hand, the Republican party, like the Democratic party, is made 
up of men and women who want to do what is for the best interest of 
the state of Connecticut. The Republican party has never shown any desire 
to wreck the state. So I believe that we may properly expect cooperation 
between a man eminently fitted to sit in the governor’s chair and an 
assembly which seeks to serve the people and promote the interests of 
the state, working in harmony for the good of us all. _ 


Governor Cross has an unusual opportunity to give the people an 
outstanding bit of service. He and the Legislature are assured of the sup- 
port of the people of the state in this effort. 
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Has New Enéland An 
Advertising Future ? 


An Interview 
with 
ALLYN B. McINTIRE 


Vice President, 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company 


By 
F. L. CHEEVER, Jr. 


HEN I sat down to 
talk with Allyn B. 
McIntire, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Ad- 
vertising and Sales Development 
of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, the heading in my book 
under which notes were to appear 
was “Has New England an Adver- 
tising Future?” The question may 
not be on the tongues of many men in 
this part of the country, but it cer- 
tainly is on many minds. Some indus- 
tries in this territory have thrown tra- 
dition right out the window. They have 
built sales records that are the envy of 
the rest of the country. And, in the face 
of questions about the corner which New Eng- 
land is going to turn, the work they are doing 
and the opinions of the men who control this 
work ought to carry a lot of weight. 
Speaking in general terms, Mr. Mclntire 
said, “I am an optimist. But I don’t base my 







The more intensely New England manu- 
facturers promote their goods through- 
out the country the more money they 

are receiving from other sections. 


optimism on just the desire to see New England 
flourish. I know that there are plenty of brains 
here, that there are plenty of resources that 
can be developed even more than ever before, 
and these six states present one of the best and 
most compact markets in the country. I would 
say to those who want to know what New Eng- 
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land is going to be, that 
they first find out what New 
England is. In spite of be- 
ing right here, we skip a 
good many chances to sell 
our goods in our own back- 
yard. ‘Know thyself First.’ 
Get all the information 
about New England mar- 
kets you can. Cultivate it as 
carefully as you would your 
own rose garden, and you 
will find that by playing 
close, at the same time real- 
izing that this is merely one 
section of a national mar- 
ket, you will open local mar- 
ket possibilities that you 
didn’t think existed or had 
any right to exist. 

“If you use New Eng- 
land as one of your most 
coveted markets, spend a 
reasonable portion of your 


markets for both of us 


and plans in this territory 
you will automatically 
speed the buying turnover 
of the New England states 
and thereby back up the 
local resources and markets 
of the industries that live 
here. And a good way to 
get first hand and useable 
information on this New 
England market, is to get 
hold of three books pub- 
lished by the Department 
of Commerce. These are 


the others. 


‘Commercal Strartare of land than volumes of statistics.—Ed. 


New England,’ ‘Industrial 

Structure of New Eng- 

land,’ and ‘Market Data Handbook of New 
England.’ You can get everyone of these books 
for less than two dollars apiece, and if the in- 
formation isn’t worth that much to you, I’ll buy 
the books that you can’t use. Incidentally, I 
might mention the help which the Department 
of Commerce offers by saying briefly that if 
New England industry is to plot sales as well 
as production, if it is to keep a sensitive finger 
on the national business: pulse, it is imperative 
to consult your local office of this government 
department and ask for statistics, publications, 
and bulletins which will give you data you must 
have to know how to reach local or national 


Pepperell’s impression of this word that 
means everything (or nothing) to everybody 
A manefecturer oe the Pacific Coast needed real information 
and expert belp—a Pepperell department bead train and 
plane, was on the spot two days later to assist supplement 
the work of the Pepperell Coast Representative 

We think that’s service! 


rphexities —and then because of Pi As facilities crashed 
Sertagh with coustrective IDEAS ond kelp thet opened up aru 


Pepperell representatives are eager and anxious to tell vou 


When would be 2 good time? The sooner the better! 


PEPPERELL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS 
General Sales Offices: 0 Worth Street, New York 
Branch Seles Offices: Boston, 160 State Street. Chicago, 222 West Adame Street. St Lows. 915 Otove Street, Sem Francioce, 
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markets effectively and 
profitably. 


“But when I say that the 
more we do for New Eng- 
land the better off we are, 
I don’t want to spread the 
impression that we should 
consider ourselves a unit 
apart from everyone else 
in the country. New Eng- 
land, after all, is merely 
an arbitrary name given to 
a group of states that hap- 
pen to be close to each 
other. We cannot use good 
business sense or use it with 
profit if we draw back in 
our shells and expect to 
live our own business sales 
lives in this territory alone. 
If you have studied market- 
ing you know a little more 
what I mean. 


anal 
SERVICE? 


We think that’s service! 


A manufacturer discovers that a label placed on bis product 
mentioning Pepperell with bis own same, carned bis product 


money promoting goods epee 
We think that’s service! 


Markets Are People— 
Not Imaginary Lines 


ager used to think of mar- 
kets as geographical areas 
bound by black lines on his 
sales map. He didn’t know 
why those lines existed. 
But they were there and he 
laid out his plans by them. 
Then a few years ago mar- 


Consistent advertising of New Eng- keting experts promoted 
land products by their manufacturers the principle that na ee 
will do more toward selling New Eng- Eee Ae Genres: ae 


political areas, they were 
people. The sales in any 
given territory were deter- 
mined by the likes, dislikes, 
wealth and poverty of the people in that dis- 
trict. Sales methods set up along those lines 
were successful. That is one way of showing 
that New England is not merely a piece of land 
set apart from the rest of the country. It is 
people, and those people go in and out of New 
England, make purchases in and out of New 
England just as much as you buy locally at 
times, and then purchase outside your own ham- 
let when you can get a better bargain or a new 
product. 


Trade Exchange—A Necessity 
“In the selling and making of merchandise 


“The old-time sales man- | 
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New England is in no 
sense an _ independent 
unit. It is one part of a 
national distributing and 
manufacturing organiza- | 
tion, each part of which is dependent upon the 
other. If we weren’t able to get coal and iron 
from Pennsylvania, we couldn’t run a good 
many of our mills. If we couldn’t get lumber 
from the South and West, we’d have to live 
in tents. And, on the other side, if it wasn‘t for 
the brass industry of New England, how could 
dwellings in the West be built? If New Eng- 
land didn’t make cloth where would the rest 
of the country get auto top fabrics, or overalls, 
or shoe linings? Every section of this country 
is interdependent upon the other. The more efh- 
ciently we run our plants and the more accu- 
rately we conduct our sales organizations, the 
better bargain we are getting in the constant 
trade exchange which goes on every minute of 
the year. 
A Note of Caution 


“That is by way of saying that although I 
appreciate fully the work the Chambers of 
Commerce are doing, and I thank them for the 
unifying task they have done, I do not agree 
that advertising about any given locality is the 
way to stimulate trade in that area. It is per- 
fectly all right to push the ‘Buy in New Eng- 
land’ movement. It is not out of place to pro- 
mote New England industries. But keep in mind 
that we cannot live our industrial lives in this 
limited area, we have to go outside for many 
things. And those people outside have to come 
to us for many others. Ask yourself where th 
money comes from with which we buy a ton 
of iron, or a carload of fruit. It comes out of 
our pockets directly. But it got into those pock- 
ets through goods which we had previously sold 
to some other concern most probably far dis- 
tant from any one of our six states. A ‘New 
England Consciousness’ is a good thing, but it 
must not lose sight of the fact that we can- 
not work alone. The same fact is true of this 
situation as prevails in foreign trade. If we 
were to cut off purchasing from England 
we would at the same 
time cut off one of their 
markets. And in doing 
this, we would limit 
their purchasing power, 
thereby slowing down 
their ability to buy from 
us. In the end, we would 
be defeating our own 


their products. 


A “New England Consciousness” is a 

good thing but it must not lose sight 

of the fact that we cannot work alone. 
* 


The success of 1546 new industries, 
which have come to New England 
during the past four years, depends 
very largely on the advertising they 
do to promote the consumption of 
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purpose. 


Promotion of Products 
to sell New England 


“So, the point to 
which New England must look for its growth 
is in the growth of every manufacturer who is 
a part of New England. The truest type of 
beneficial advertising in its effect upon New 
England, is that advertising of the manufac- 
turers here. The more intensely they promote 
their goods throughout the country, the more 
money they are getting from other sections. And 
conversely the more goods we buy, with judg- 
ment dictating good values, from others either 
in the West, South or North, the more money 
we are taking to them with which they will be 
able to purchase the merchandise we make. 
Every advertisement of a New England manv- 
facturer is an advertisement for New England. 
It helps to stimulate the trade of this section, 
to make the products more widely known, and 
to add to the efficiency and volume of national 
business, which in the end is the ultimate goal 
of American industry. 

“In the last four years 1546 new industries 
employing 53,800 people have come to New 
England. How they grow in size depends upon 


‘how successfully they market their goods 


throughout the country. And how successful 
they are in developing sales depends very 
largely upon the advertising they do to promote 
the consumption of their products. What these 
new concerns will do for New England is the 
same as what those already established have 
done and will continue to do. All of them can 
best consider advertising for New England in 
terms of their own advertising. Every advertise- 
inent that is published by a New England Manv- 
facturer is an advertisement for New England. 
Every dollars in increased sales that advertising 
brings is the best proof that it is responsible 
for the future of New England. 

“And in carrying out that advertising, we 
have got to use the brains that we have. We 
must watch every cent in terms of what it will 
bring as a return. We must know that the plans 
we undertake are sound, 
that New England has a 
future dependent upon 
that soundness, and that 
our relations and work 
with the rest of the 
country are as important 
as those among our- 
selves.” 





Nearly three quarters of a million 
dollars are spent each working day 
in the United States in the various 
fields of research. 


Seeing the Future in Research 


Laboratories 
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By B. H. BLOOD 


HE National Research Council, through 

its Division of Engineering and Indus- 

trial Research, arranged a most interest- 

ing and instructive tour through ten of 
the country’s research centers, from October 7 
to October 15. The party was composed of 
about one hundred industrial executives, re- 
search and financial men, of whom thirty came 
from New England. 

Each laboratory visited represented a dif- 
ferent branch of industry, and, generally speak- 
ing, a different outlook upon research work. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York City employ between 5,000 and 6,000 
people, and about fifty percent of the effort of 


this force is devoted to projects for which no 
commercial use can be seen for at least five 
years. No manufacturing is done, except as nec- 
essary to guide the manufacturing departments 
in getting into production—that is, the develop- 
ment of manufacturing methods as well as prod- 
ucts. The field covers communications in a very 
broad sense—+telephone, radio, television, 

“talkies,” and a surprising number of side lines, 
some apparently unrelated but growing out of 
the wide range of scientific investigation. Many 
advanced scientific developments, not yet in the 
commercial stage, were shown to the party. Ac- 
tual two-way television over a range of a few 
miles was among the more interesting. 
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The General Electric Laboratories at Schen- 
ectady, including the ‘‘House of Magic,” cover 
a wide range. While each of the company’s man- 
ufacturing plants maintains its own laboratory, 
largely for the solution of local problems, the 
Research Laboratory alone employs from 500 
to 600 scientists and technical men, who are 
kept free from the influence of customer’s de- 
mands or prevailing commercial conditions. 
Much of the work starts from pure scientific 
curiosity, without specific commercial aim. But 
many of the scientist’s dreams come true in 
time, to the benefit of the stockholders as well 
as the world at large. 


The Illuminating Laboratory and some 
others are more commercial in their nature, de- 
veloping new products for manufacture and ren- 
dering free service to customers as well as the 
company’s own industry. 

Some novel and interesting things were 
shown the party, partic- 
ularly in the application 
of vacuum tubes such as 
light-sensitive cells and 
the Thyratron, which 
changes D. C. to A. C., 
reversing the usual oper- 
ation. 

The General Motors 
Research Laboratory at 
Detroit is more commer- 
cial in the scope of its work. About 400 research 
workers, with an annual budget of $1,300,000, 
devote themselves to automotive problems, 
present and future. Their work is supplemented 
by that of the General Motors Proving Ground, 
where from 90 to 100 cars of all makes are 
under road test twenty-four hours a day, over 
all sorts of roads, at all practicable speeds and 
in all kinds of weather. On the tract of 1,100 
acres are 23 miles of roads, the present cost 
of the plant being about two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, to which a half million is being 
added annually for maintenance and improve- 
ments. No cars from the production lines are 
tested here, but new models and new features 
of design and material from all the General 
Motors plants are tested to the limit, in direct 
competition with those of other manufacturers 
purchased in the open market. 

Six miles from Dayton, Ohio, lies Wright 
Field, the Research Department and Proving 
Ground for the U. S. Army Air Corps. About 
4600 acres of land were bought by the citizens 
of Dayton and vicinity and presented to the 
War Department for this use, as a memorial 


Much of the work in the General Elec- 
tric “House of Magic” starts from 
pure scientific curiosity, without spe- 
cific commercial aim. 
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to the Wright Brothers of Dayton. Design, 
test and improvement of the airplane and all its 
parts and accessories constitute the days’ work 
of the highly skilled and intrepid personnel. 

The American Rolling Mill at Middletown, 
Ohio, is a successful plant built up chiefly by 
research. In 1902 a small sheet steel mill with 
a capacity of 500 tons per month was finding it 
dificult to compete with larger mills. Research 
work was started to develop special and less 
competitive fields, first in magnetic steel for 
the electrical industry, then in rust-resisting and 
other special and difficult analyses. Today, their 
monthly production is 100,000 tons. It is the 
largest plant in the U. S. devoted entirely to 
steel of special anlyses. Not only does their 
research laboratory undertake to solve the 
problems of the mill and its customers but it is 
constantly searching for new uses for its special 
steels. The continuous sheet rolling mill, first 
successfully developed by 
this company, attracted 
much favorable com- 
ment. 


The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America is an- 
other example of a large 
and successful industry 
grown out of research. 
When aluminum was first 
made on a commercial 
scale there was no market for it. The research 
which developed the electric smelting process 
had to be extended to create a field for the 
product, and new fields are constantly being 
developed, largely through the “strong alloys.” 
The company has recently built on the hill above 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, a new labor- 
atory which is architecturally beautiful and the 
last word in completeness of equipment. It is 
well away from the mill district, light, airy and 
beautifully set—conditions favorable to the best 
of scientific work. 

The Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh is a 
unique collection of research laboratories. Orig- 
inally underwritten by the Mellons, it is largely 
self-supporting. Sixty-five lines of industry now 
maintain one or more research men (there are 
170 of them) at the Institute, at an average 
cost of $6,000 per man per year. These men 
give their entire time to the subjects chosen 
by their sponsors and their results are protected 
to the sponsors for a term of years. 

Some of the lines of work are: foodstuffs, 
rubber, paper, shoes, steel, wood products, re- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Right—View of standard type 
incinerator for industrial use. 


Disposal of Industrial Wastes 
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By HAROLD E. GALLIC 


Sales Engineer, Kerner Incinerator Company 


MERICAN industrial establishments ap- 
preciate the great importance of obtain- 
ing and maintaining the good will of the 
people as a whole and especially the 

good will of their respective communities. For 
this purpose a considerable amount of money 
is being expended annually, directly or indi- 
rectly, by a large number of industries through- 
out the country. It may be surprising to many 
executives to learn that the system of waste dis- 
posal in use in their establishments may affect 
adversely the work done by the vast expendi- 
tures designed to obtain the good will of the 
public. 

The practice of dumping industrial wastes in- 
to streams and rivers, harbors and waterfronts, 
pollutes the waters, endangers life and vegeta- 
tion, and constitutes an ever-present hazard to 
public sanitation. 

The practice of collecting rubbish in indus- 
trial establishments and dumping it or burning 
it at the gateway of communities in full view 
of the local citizenship and of visitors does not 
lend itself to obtaining the good will of the 





community. People are now demanding parks 
and playgrounds. The old time “dump” is rap- 
idly disappearing from American communities. 

The practice of burning industrial waste in 
makeshift equipment or in equipment not de- 
signed for this particular purpose with result- 
ant clouds of black smoke, malodors, and ashes 
spreading over the lawns, gardens and into the 
houses of the people, is a bad method of adver- 
tising any product or name. 

Industries such as ink plants, varnish plants, 
tanneries, and others, a by-product of whose ac- 
tivities are malodorous gases, discharging these 
gases into the atmosphere, surely advertise 
their products in the most disadvantageous 
manner. 

The advent of the automobile in the social 
life of the American people, with the consequent 
demand for good highways, makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to find suitable places for the 
dumping of refuse. No community can afford to 
have a foul-swelling and unsightly dump at its 
gateway. The cultural advancement in the last 
few decades greatly increased the demand for 
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cleanliness and sanitation. All over the country 
public bodies and health authorities are cam- 
paigning against dumps, against smoke emitted 
from chimneys of industrial plants, against in- 
dustrial odors, against unnecessary noises and 
all other dangers to the health and welfare of 
the public. 


American industries now realize that the 
time is nigh when industrial refuse must be dis- 
posed of in a sanitary manner without the pro- 
duction of any objectionable smoke or odors. 
Incineration of industrial refuse of every con- 
ceivable type on the premises has proven to 
be the most effective, sanitary and economical 
method of waste disposal. 


Equipment for Wide Variety of Uses 


Incineration equipment has been developed 
for a great variety of industrial plants. There 
are incinerators now in operation, designed for 
the disposal of various wastes from general 
rubbish to the odors of ink and varnish plants; 
from rubber scrap and insulation to animal en- 
trails and other refuse collected in slaughter 
houses. Incineration equipment is now being 
provided for the satisfactory and economical 
disposal of every conceivable type of industrial 
refuse. 





Savings Effected 


Aside from providing the means for sani- 
tary waste disposal, an incinerator will or- 
dinarily effect appreciable savings in the 
handling of waste matter. Space occupied by 
bulky rubbish is released for useful and profit- 
producing __ pur- 
poses. The labor 
required for col- 
lecting, storing 
and _ removing 
wastes is greatly 
reduced. Inciner- 
ation reduces to 
a very small vol- 
ume a collection 
of bulky refuse. 
Decaying and 
odorous mate- 
rials are reduced 
immediately to an 
innocuous and A bank type incinerator 
sanitary ash. The for burning rubbish and 
incinera-_ confidential papers. 
tion of waste in 
hospitals eliminates the possibility of clogging 








A combined chimney-fed top charging 
incinerator 


drain pipes, reducing the loss due to damage 
to plant and equipment; it also improves sani- 
tary conditions. In a great many instances these 
savings pay for the installation of the equip- 
ment in a few years of operation. 


In a great number of industrial establish- 
ments waste disposal equipment may be used for 
the reclaiming of salable material. Insulation 
on copper wire is being burned without injury 
to the copper. Lead from lead covered cables 
is retrieved and re-used. The reclaiming of val- 
uable metal dust is an important factor in estab- 
lishments processing such metals. Waste dis- 
posal equipment in large establishments may be 
used for heating water or generating steam. 


Incineration of industrial refuse on the prem- 
ises is therefore desirable from the point of 
view of sanitation; from an economic point of 
view, and especially from the point of view of 
public relationship. 


It is, of course, of primary importance that 
the waste disposal equipment used be suitable 
for the material to be disposed of, that it oper- 
ate economically, that it operate effectively, and 
in a sanitary manner. Such equipment is being 
fabricated in this country by reliable firms, 
long established in the business. 


It is important that responsible concerns, 
well equipped to analyze the requirements of 
each individual industrial establishment, design 
equipment best suited to meet specific require- 
ments. 
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A view of the McKesson-Robbins plant, Manufacturing Chemists, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





After five years of in- 
tensive research, en- 
t—nm=:=-=_e, fuer OF Vener 
Root, Inc., of Hartford, have perfected a “pre- 
determined counter” which officials of the com- 
pany claim will be of great assistance in help- 
ing to solve problems of production control 
heretofore considered impossible. 

This instrument can be pre-set to any de- 
sired figure before machine operations com- 
mence. After the predetermined number of ar- 
ticles have been run off, an electrically operated 
device rings a bell, lights a light or stops the 
machine as may be desired. Another feature of 
the instrument provides for continuous opera- 
tion of the alarm, light or stop motion until it 
has received attention. The device is now in 
production in the Veeder-Root factory. 


Veeder-Root Perfects 
New Counter 


According to a recent 
announcement by the 
General Electric Co., 
workers in their lamp 


General Electric 
Guarantees Jobs for 
1931 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 





plants are guaranteed fifty weeks of work dur- 
ing 1931. Although this group of workers does 
not include all of the company’s employes, it is 
a substantial segment of them and has been 
chosen because the manufacture of incandescent 
lamps is a stable part of the General Electric 
Company’s business. 

As an editorial in the New Haven Journal- 
Courier expresses it, “Here is individualism at 
work mending its own defects. It does not in- 
tend to wait for communism or some other rad- 
icalism to do that. General Electric is a pioneer 
on the way back to prosperity and in the most 
fundamental defense of our system of govern- 
ment.” 


Thirty-one electro- 
platers, superintend- 
ents and foremen in 
tonnes CNG OC Mit Gp 
erations in manufacturing plants of northern 
Connecticut, have now been enrolled in a spe- 
cial laboratory course of twenty weekly sessions 


Much Interest Shown 
in Electro-Plating 
Course 
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in the control of electro- 
plating solutions. The 
course is being sponsored 
and operated under the 
guidance of the Research 
Department of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut. Meetings 
are held every Thursday 
evening in the laboratory 
of the Weaver High 
School, Hartford. It con- 
sists of practical study ° 
of scientific methods for 
controlling solutions of 
nickel, copper, _ silver, 
cadmium, zinc and brass used in electro-plating 
and is designed to give a working knowledge 
of up-to-date methods for securing uniformity 
through accurate control. The course, which 
opened on November 6, will be concluded with 
a final examination on April 9. E. L. Wood of 
New Britain is the instructor. 


Harry C._ Knight, 
president of the 
Southern New Eng- 
tijtt=—=——nnn wee reepnone Com 
pany, was elected president of the New 
England Council at its most recent meeting 
held at the Bond Hotel, Hartford, on Decem- 
ber 19. Mr. Knight is the first Connecticut man 
ever to hold this office. John S. Lawrence of 
Boston was re-elected treasurer of the Council 
and Dudley Harmon re-elected executive vice- 
president. 


Knight Made 
President of New 
England Council 


The Empire State 
Building, now under 
construction in New 
ee 
with locks, door checks, latches, bolts, plates, 
butts, catches and other pieces of builder’s hard- 
ware made by P. & F. Corbin, Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Co. and the Corbin Screw Corp., divjsions 
of the American Hardware Corp. of New Brit- 
ain. The Empire State Building, when com- 
pleted, will be eighty-five stories high and will 


Tallest Building to be 
Equipped with Corbin 
Hardware 









Springfield, Mass. 


BripGEPoRT, CONN. 
Newark, N. J. 


Hartford Chapter 
American Society for Steel Treating 


SPEAKER: GeEorGE B. HocGasoon, Chief of 


Research Dept., Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
Co., Matawan, N. J. 


SusjecT: Electro Plating 


All interested parties are invited to attend 


FLETCHER - 


ASSOCIATES 
SAMUEL M. GREEN CO. CHAS.H.MOORESCO. FREDERICK STANTON 


ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 


be the tallest building in 
the world, towering some 


1248 feet above Fifth 


Avenue. 


Next Monthly Meeting 


Tuespay, Jan. 13, 1931 


8:00 P. M. Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Auditorium 


Connecticut Light & 
Power Company 
Reduces Rates 


According to a reduction 
order made recently by 
the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company a new 
schedule of rates became 
effective on December 
20, which, it is said, will 
Save its customers approximately $500,000 an- 
nually. 





With a score of prom- 
inent speakers includ- 
ing the governors of 
the six New England 
States, with sessions dealing with unemploy- 
ment, community growth, recreational develop- 
ment, industrial management, farm marketing 
and bank management, the Sixth New England 
Conference, marking the fifth birthday of the 
New England Council, got under way at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, on Thursday, November 20 
and continued throughout Friday, November 
21. 

Prominent speakers included William Phil- 
lips, regional director of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee on Employment; Roy A. 
Young, governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston and former governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Washington; Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; and L. W. Simms of St. John, 
N. B., representing the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Besides the six New England Governors, 
other speakers at the general sessions were: 
John J. Pelley, president of the New Haven 
Railroad; Charles L. Edgar, president of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 


Sixth New England 
Conference Meets in 
Boston 





THOMPSON, INC. 


New York City Chicago, III. 
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ton; and Walter S. Bucklin, president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 

The conference opened with a meeting of 
the New England Council with the six New 
England governors, on Thursday forenoon, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon attended by the chief ex- 
ecutives and council members together with 
New England bankers. The first general ses- 
sion took place on Thursday afternoon, and was 
featured by addresses by the Governors, the re- 
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Connecticut was among the speakers at the two 
bankers’ sessions on Thursday and Commis- 
sioner S. McLean Buckingham addressed the 
agricultural session Friday forenoon. 


Williams Bros. Send he Williams Bros.’ 
Tokens of 50th Mfg. Company of 
Anniversary Glastonbury have re- 
iene: ir @ened silver 
plated letter openers to their customers and 


ports of President Red- 
held Proctor, and Treas- 
urer John S. Lawrence 
of the council, and an ad- 
dress by Mr. Phillips, 
New England Employ- 
ment Director. 
Meetings of the state 
delegations took place 
on Thursday evening, 
with the governors in 
attendance. The_ sub- 
jects discussed at these 
separate state meetings 
were as follows: Maine, 
“Proposed New Rail- 
road Rates”; New 
Hampshire, “‘State’s Op- 
portunities”; Vermont, 
“Unemployment Main- 
tenance”; Massachusetts, 
“How to Develop the 
State’s Opportunities to 
the Best Advantage”; 


[ LAST MINUTE FLASHES | 


Adrian P. Sloan, dean of metal manufac- 
turers, celebrated 50 years of continuous 
service with the Cushman Chuck Co. of 
Hartford, on Thursday, January 1. 


Frederick B. Farnsworth, 79, president of 
the Eastern Machinery Co., former mayor 
of New Haven, and one of the incorpo- 
rators of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., died in Grace Hos- 
pital, New Haven, on December 24, after 
an illness of a few days. A full account of 
his life will appear in the February issue. 


James W. Hook, president of the Geo- 
metric Tool Co., New Haven, has been 
named Chairman of the State Unemploy- 
ment Committee. 


e 
George A. Ray, vice president of the Tay- 


lor and Fenn Co. of Hartford, died Tues- 
day, December 30, at the Hartford Hos- 


friends as tokens mark- 
ing the celebration of 
‘50 years of Progress.” 
The Company was orig- 
inally incorporated in 
1880 through the efforts 
of James B. Williams 
and William S. Williams, 
together with other man- 
ufacturers and financiers 
in the vicinity of Glas- 
tonbury. 

With a_ supply of 
skilled workmen always 
available, the Company 
has been able to run the 
plant continuously for 50 
years and during that 
time to show continuous 
progress in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of 
high grade silver-plated 
ware. [he plant has been 
enlarged several times in 


Rhode Island, “Highway 
Beautification, Good 
Roads, and _ Regional 
Planning”; Connecticut, 
“Industrial Development and Natural Advan- 
tages.” 

Group sessions on Friday forenoon were de- 
voted to discussions on industry, agriculture, 
recreational development and community de- 
velopment. 

Following luncheon Friday noon, the final, 
general session was held at which L. W. Simms, 
former President of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association discussed Canadian-New 
England relations. Other speakers were Presi- 
dent Compton of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; President Pelley of New Haven 
Railroad; President Walter S. Bucklin of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston; and Pres- 
ident Walter S. Wyman of the New England 
Public Service Company, Augusta. 


Lester E. Shippee, Bank Commissioner of 


monia. 


pital after a five day illness with pneu- 


this period and now is 
modern in every respect. 
The present officers of 
the Company are: 
George H. Pinney, president and treasurer; 
Otto Thieme, vice-president; R. S. Williams, 
secretary and George D. Burney, assistant 
treasurer. 


Fire of undetermined 
origin swept through 
—~———n_o_,9= ewe ene Of the 
old Parker Clock Shop on West Main Street, 
Meriden, on the morning of November 20th, 
gutting the Acme Silver Corporation section, 
an old storage shed and an unused buffing room. 
The total damage was estimated at over $50,- 
000, the greater portion or approximately $30,- 
000 of the loss being borne by the Acme Silver 
Corporation. The other two concerns who 
shared in the losses were Andrew Young & 
Sons, toolmakers, and the Federal Knife Co. 


Parker Clock Shop 
Swept by Fire 
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The National Marine 
Lamp Company of 
Bristol, whose business 
was recently placed in 


Marine Lamp 
Company Gets Toy 
Contract 


the hands of the Bristol American Bank and 


Trust Co. as temporary receivers, will continue 
in business, at least until a large contract for 
toys, received late in November, is completed. 


The Coach Lace Com- 
pany of Bridgeport 
miquasenitemmetecmeanens G0 SUUN.” 2. mee 
hue Company of Milford, manufacturers of 
fabrics and webbing materials, will soon estab- 
lish a joint factory in St. Hyacinthe, Canada, 
to take care of the Canadian and Empire trade. 
Construction of the new factory, it is under- 
stood, will not affect the operation of the 
Bridgeport or Milford factories. 


Connecticut Plants 
to Build in Canada 


In an attempt to re- 


igh Ligh f ; : 
an aap © lieve suffering among 


Empl t 
Employment Several thoutaad a 
England employed in this sec- 


io————_ tion the following em- 
ployment activities are now being carried on in 
New England. These activities were reported 
to the New England Council: 1. Extension of 
free employment service; 2. Establishment of 
registration bureaus by Chambers of Commerce 
and by city agencies; 3. Publication of registra- 
tion forms for unemployed and for those who 
can provide work (through local newspapers) ; 
4. Appointment of emergency unemployment 
committees by Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and also by cities 
in the New England States; 5. Emergency Com- 
mittees meeting with employers urging them to 
stagger hours of labor, to create odd jobs, to 
support cities and towns in which they pay taxes, 
and to develop an attitude of mind which will 
lead to continuous comprehensive effort to abate 
unemployment; 6. Local committees urging 
towns to draw up bills permitting expenditures 
beyond debt limits and submit to Legislature 
before January | in order to provide work for 


CONSULTING 
DESIGNING 
SUPERVISING 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


139 Orange St. 
Phone 3-1330 
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unemployed; 7. Urging employment of men by 
towns in the state highway department to cut 
underbrush and work along highways; 8. Stim- 
ulating public sentiment for normal spending 
in “buy now” campaigns. 


A new publication en- 
titled ‘‘Connecticut 
Market Data’ pub- 
lished by the Market Data Bureau, 55 West 
42nd St., New York City, has recently been re- 
leased for distribution among manufacturers 
and other marketing organizations to assist 
them in laying out their sales campaigns more 
intelligently. It gives a valuable compilation of 
marketing data relating to Connecticut and is 
most desirably grouped by natural trading 
areas. The book is for free distribution to sales 
and advertising executives, but when more than 
one copy is required the publishers make a nom- 
inal charge of $1.00 to cover the cost of print- 


ing. 


New Publication to 
Assist Marketing 


The officers and trus- 
tees of the Eastern 
States Exposition had 
planned to inaugurate 
nine *. ramen Teer 
tional Exposition commencing May 30 to last 
until June 6, 1931, but due to present conditions 
have advanced the date to 1932. After four- 
teen years of successful operation, the East- 
ern States Exposition now owns a 175 acre 
plant valued in excess of $3,000,000. As indi- 
cated by an annual attendance of over 300,000 
people during its agricultural and industrial ex- 
position, the management is entirely competent 
to design and manage a national exposition of 
this type. Manufacturers who are interested in 
exhibiting at the forthcoming exposition, 
should communicate direct with the Eastern 
States Exposition, Springfield, Mass. 


Eastern States to 
Hold National 
Recreational 
Exposition 


William F. Honer, ad- 
vertising manager of 


the Fuller Brush Co. 


Honer Promoted at 
Fuller Brush 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
POWER PLANTS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Chanin Building 
Phone Lexington 7791 















































was recently made assistant 
secretary of the Company 
to fill the vacancy created 
by the promotion of W. C. 
Campbell to the position of 
secretary. 


Colonial Starts New 
Air Service 


Colonial Air Transport 
Inc. opened a new air serv- 
ice on December 1 which 
places Hartford within two 
hours from Philadelphia, 
three and one-half hours 
from Washington and thir- 
ty-three hours from Los 
Angeles. This service oper- 
ates between Boston and 
New York and makes con- 
nections at Newark for 
western and southern 
points. The Hartford office 
of the Colonial Air Trans- 
port, Inc. is located i in the 
airport manager’s building at Brainard field 
and is in charge of George Swayne, district 
manager of the company. 

Air express package service has also been 
inaugurated by the Colonial Air Transport Co. 
which will carry packages from Hartford to 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington in extremely fast time. The 
company is cooperating with the Western 
Union in the speedy transportation of packages. 


J. Howland Gardner, 
president of the New 
England — Steamship 
TT ———_—__—_ 0. Was clected presi- 
dent of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers at their thirty-eighth annual 
meeting held in New York on November 13 
and 14. 

Mr. Gardner was born ee 28, 1871, 
in Newport, R. I., the son of Capt. S. A. Gard- 


J. Howland Gardner 
Made President of 
Naval Architects 
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ner, former superintend- 
ent of the Norwich and 
New London line and later 
general manager of the Fall 
River line. He was gradu- 
ated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1894 where he took 
the course in mechanical en- 
gineering and also the 
course in naval architec- 
ture and marine engineer- 
ing. After his graduation 
he entered the employ of 
the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R.R. as assist- 
ant to the chief engineer 
and through a series of 
promotions became superin- 
tendent of marine construc- 
tion in 1904, and later in 
1913 was elected vice pres- 


Courtesy Underwood & Underwood ident in charge of operation 
J. Howland Gardner 


construction for the New 
England Steamship Co. On 
February 12, 1929, he was 
elected president of the New England Steam- 
ship Co. and on March 12, the same year, he 
was elected president of the New York and 
Hartford Transportation Co. During his thir- 
ty-six years of service he designed, among other 
vessels, all of the floating equipment now used 
by the New Haven Company. 

Except for a short period during the World 
War he has, since 1913, been chairman of the 
equipment committee of the president’s confer- 
ence committee, which represents all of the rail- 
roads in the United States, on questions relating 
to valuation of railroad equipment. 

During the World War he was one of the 
five naval architects and marine engineers in 
charge of reconditioning, repairing and oper- 
ating the German and Austrian vessels that 
were seized by the United States government. 
After completing this job, Mr. Gardner was 
sent by the United States to Peru on a confi- 
dential mission, with instructions to examine, 
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appraise, and with full power to negotiate for 
the purchase or charter of German vessels that 
had been seized by Peru. All of this tonnage 
was secured for the United States by Mr. Gard- 
ner and was repaired by the government works 
at Panama, in accordance with his plans and 
specifications. He was also one of the five naval 
architects and appraisers that appraised all of 
the merchant vessels that were taken by the 


United States shipping board from the Great 
Lakes. 


Prior to his election to the presidency of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers, Mr. Gardner was vice-president of that 
Society and also a member of the executive com- 
mittee. He is also a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Webb Institute of Naval Archi- 
tecture. His residence is at Lyme, Connecticut. 


The Bullard Company 
of Bridgeport is this 
nam_ Yt eet ie 
50th anniversary of its founding by Edward 
Payson Bullard, a recognized genius in machine 
design. Mr. Bullard founded the company now 
universally known as The Bullard Company, by 
the establishment, in 1880, of the Bridgeport 
Machine Tool Works. In 1894 the Company 
was incorporated as The Bullard Machine Tool 
Company. In 1929 the name was changed to 
The Bullard Company. The company, which 
was founded “to make the best possible piece 
of equipment for the job” ranks as a leading 
pioneer in the design, development and manu- 
facture of machine tools. 


Bullard Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 


Belding-Heminway Due to a rush of bus- 


Silk Company Works iness, the Belding- 
on Twenty-four Hour Hemingway Silk Co. 
Schedule of Putnam, Connecti- 


iim OG (mig oae~el- 
lished a twenty-four hour schedule consisting of 
three eight-hour shifts. 

Miss Kate R. Ralph, 
life-long resident of 
Cromwell, who cele- 
brated her 82nd birth- 
Sith Cl th eae 4, 
was at work as usual at the J. & E. Stevens 
Plant at North Cromwell where she _ has 
labored for more than sixty-five years. Miss 
Ralph is in good health despite her advanced 
years and walks two miles each way to and 
from her work daily, besides distributing the 
Middletown Press along the way leading to 


Employe serves 

J. & E. Stevens 
Company Sixty-five 
Years 


her home each afternoon. She is especially 
adept at her task and is highly regarded by 
the management of the J. & E. Stevens Co. 


Robert J. Cochrane of 
Buenos Aires, mana- 
ger for the largest 
manufacturers 


Argentine 
Industrialist Visits 
Connecticut Plants 


of plumbing supplies in South America, visited 


the following plants in Connecticut between 
December 10 and 15, with a view of finding out 
the most recent developments in certain types 
of metal working machinery: Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., Billings & Spencer Co., The Henry & 


‘ Wright Mfg. Co. and the Jacobs Mfg. Co. all 


of Hartford; The New Britain Machine Co., 


CBuUYER 
CONSIDERATION 


for your line in the 
overseas markets 


through the medium that 
affords merchants abroad a 
compact digest of new de- 
velopments, new ideas, new 
systems and_ profit-making 
suggestions, 


An export journal, now in 
its 53rd year, that has built 
up a powerful and valuable 
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world markets. 
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370 Seventh Ave., New York 53 State St., Boston 





nate ae 
Four editions: Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French 
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The Union Mfg. Company, the Goss and De- 
Leeuw Mfg. Co. all of New Britain; The Bul- 
lard Co. of Bridgeport, and The C. I. Packer 
Tool & Die Co. of Meriden. Mr. Cochrane 
was personally escorted on these visits to Con- 
necticut plants by J. E. Wuichet, Foreign Trade 
Secretary of the Association. On the night pre- 
vious to his departure he said, “The care and 
attention paid to details is one of the features 
that has most impressed me and which has un- 
doubtedly led to the world-wide reputation that 
Connecticut goods have achieved.” 


Due to incorrect infor- 
——— = mation furnished by an 
ordinarily reliable source, Connecticut Industry 
published the wrong figures pertaining to im- 
ports of men’s and women’s fur hats which ap- 
peared on the last line of the second paragraph 
on page 4 of the October issue. This line should 
have read “The import of men’s fur hats de- 
creased 41*00% and women’s 44*%0%, 


Correction 


At a meeting of the 
Connecticut Industrial 
oneness: TO. ROE Bt eNO 
ciation headquarters on December 16, Alpheus 
Winter, manager of the Bridgeport Manufac- 
turers Association, was elected chairman and 
W. T. Wilcox, secretary of the Open Shop 
Conference and secretary of the Meriden Man- 
ufacturers Association, vice-chairman. 


Industrial Council 
Holds Elections 


William S. Ingraham, 
a life-long resident of 
Bristol, died Sunday 
iil tieneeneiereiemnieetaeiemecees: ~Sl December 14, at 
his home in Bristol, Connecticut, after an illness 
of arteriosclerosis. He was 73 years old. 

Mr. Ingraham, dean of Bristol manufac- 
turers, served in an executive capacity for more 
than 50 years in the E. Ingraham Company, 
manufacturers of clocks and watches. For the 
past 38 years he was treasurer and general 
manager of the company. 

Born in Bristol April 25, 1857, the son of 
Edward and Jennie Beach Ingraham, he was 
a descendant of a long line of Colonial ances- 
tors. His grandfather, Elias Ingraham, came 
to Bristol in 1824 to engage in the manufac- 
ture of clock cases, a business which has been 
expanded and carried on by various members of 
the family for more than 100 years. 

In addition to his connection with the E. In- 
graham Company, he was a director of the 
Bristol American Bank & Trust Company, di- 
rector and vice president of the North Side 


W. S. Ingraham, 
Well-known Clock 
Manufacturer, Dies 


January, 


Bank & Trust Company, director and vice pres- 
ident of the Bristol Savings Bank, director and 
incorporator of the Bristol Hospital, director 
of the Bristol Realty Company, the Bristol 
Brass Company, and also of the American 
Silver Company. 

He was a member of the budget committee 
of the Bristol Community Chest and a former 
burgess of the Town of Bristol. Since 1905, he 
had been chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Bristol Free Public Library and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Fire Commissioners. His 
other connections included membership in the 
Society of Colonial Wars, the Farmington 
Country Club, and the Chippanee Country 
Club, and he was a life-long attendant of the 
First Congregational Church in Bristol. 

With the passing of Mr. Ingraham, the state 
of Connecticut has lost one of its outstanding 
leaders in the clock industry. 


His funeral was held Tuesday, December 16, 
from his home at 156 Sumner Street, Bristol. 
The plant of the E. Ingraham Co. was closed 
throughout the day in tribute to his memory. 


Charles A. Saxton was 
made president of the 
Norwich  Manufac- 
~———wtoe tet Aessnteen at 
its last meeting held on December 9. 

A. J. Pfannenstiel, Secretary of Gillette- 
Vibber Co., New London, was elected pres- 
ident of the New London Manufacturers As- 
sociation at their last meeting held early in 
December. 


With Our Advertisers 


That |‘‘mutual” means 
— __ more|to the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company than 
simply a part of its name has been evidenced 
in the sharing of advertising space, in the spa- 
cious street floor windows of the American 
Mutual Building in Boston, with policyholders. 

In October, during the height of the Ter- 
centenary celebration in Boston, this progres- 
sive company inaugurated a plan whereby a 
dozen windows were made available to manu- 
facturers for the display of their products. The 
striking exhibits, together with the varied prod- 
ucts displayed, attracted so much attention and 
gained such favorabie;comment that the plan 
is to be continued indefinitely—as long as the 
window space is available. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Norwich and New 
London Associations 
Elect New Officers 


Mutual Displays 
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SEEING THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 9) 


fractories, oils, etc. No two interfering projects 
are undertaken at the same time. Each project 
is started and financed for one year, but may 
be continued indefinitely if the results justify it. 

At Washington, the home of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Research 
Council was visited, the exhibits inspected and 
a survey of the work of these bodies made, fol- 
lowed by a trip through the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, perhaps too well known to require 
any description here. 

The Research Laboratory of the National 
Canners Association at Washington is operated 
on different lines from any other laboratory 
visited, and represents the cooperative effort of 
an entire industry. Its chief concern is with the 
spoilage of canned goods, and the search for 
causes of spoilage leads through investigations 
of tin plate, glass, rubber, sugar, etc., as well 
as fruits and vegetables. 

The Association is supported by about 700 
firms operating 3800 canneries. Its annual bud- 
get of $130,000 is met by a very small charge 
per can of output by its members, assisted by 
the two largest manufacturers of tin cans. Even 
the smallest cannery can afford its slight cost, 
but whether members or not they are given 
the benefit of the research work done. Branch 
laboratories are maintained, laboratories on 
motor trucks are sent out into the field in the 
canning season, and simple factory testing 
equipment is developed for the members. The 
work covered includes color, viscosity, sugar 
content, containers, bacterial content (causes of 
discoloration and spoilage), selection of vari- 
eties, vitamins, plant diseases and insect pests. 

The National Research Council is educating 
the commercial world to the idea that research 
is a paying investment. An increase during the 
past nine years in the number of industrial re- 
search laboratories from 500 to°1500 shows the 
economic trend. Through its Division of En- 
gineering and Industrial Research it has in the 
past arranged for several visits by research 
committees from various industries to leading 
laboratories, that first-hand knowledge might 
be obtained of methods used by successful or- 
ganizations. The executives of these labora- 
tories have extended to the Division their full 
cooperation. One tangible result is that nearly 
three'quarters of a million dollars is now spent 
each working day in the United States in the 
various fields of research. It must pay. 





Although the general French situation is bet- 
ter than in most European countries, produc- 
tion and consumption continued to decline dur- 
ing November and growing uneasiness was not- 
able because of weakened confidence arising 
from several bank failures. 


Relaxation of tension in India, pending the 
outcome of the Round Table Conference in 
Great Britain, is reflected in a slight improve- 
ment in the economic situation. Recent develop- 
ments in the Conference point toward the pos- 
sibility of a reasonably satisfactory agreement 
being reached in the near future. 


German ‘‘Zeppelin on Rails” attained a speed 
of 113 miles per hour in recent tests made by 
the Association for Technical Research in 
Transportation of Heidelberg, Germany. 


A Swiss manufacturer and retailer of furni- 
ture is giving a life insurance policy, valid for 
three years, to all new customers buying house 
furniture on the installment plan. 

A new cartel of European hardware manu- 
facturers, designed to exchange statistics and 
information and to study all economic questions 
affecting the hardware industry, has been re- 


cently formed. 
& 


United States increased its exports of mer- 
chandise to the Far East by 6% in October 
over September. 

* 


Thousands of men are being given employ- 
ment in Bogota, Colombia, as a result of a de- 
cree, issued by the mayor of Bogota, requiring 
all homes and buildings to be repainted or 
cleaned before the coming Centennial. 


e 
United States’ exports of industrial machin- 


ery for the first ten months ending October, 
1930, were 12% in excess of the 1928 period. 











Announcement has 
been made by F. J. 
Wall, general traffic 
manager of the New 
Haven Railroad and the New England Steam- 
ship Company of the appointment of J. E. Me- 
Grath as assistant to general traffic monte: 
with headquarters at Boston and of H. 
Povelite as assistant to general traffic man- 
ager in charge of commerce work, with head- 
quarters at New Haven. 


New Haven 
Announces New 
Appointments 


A number of other changes are announced 
at the same time. E. L. Taylor, industrial com- 
missioner, has resigned from the railroad, ef- 
fective January 1, to engage in commercial 
work, and industrial development work will be 
taken over by John Douglas, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight trafic manager, in 
charge of solicitation, with headquarters at 
New Haven. H. L. Sheffield has been appointed 
assistant freight trafic manager, in charge of 
rates and divisions, also at New Haven. 


Other appointments announced are: J. A. 
Beahan, general freight agent at Boston; J. E. 
Redman, general freight agent at New York; 
R. E. Simmons, division freight agent at Provi- 
dence; F. A. Kirk, division freight agent at 
Hartford; W. J. Foran, division freight agent 
at New Haven; J. J. Power, division freight 
agent at Danbury; A. A. Chilson, general agent 
at Springfield; G. J. Browne, general agent at 
Worcester. 


Announcement has also been made of the re- 
tirement, effective December 31, after almost 
forty years of loyal and faithful service, of 
John H. Barrett, general agent at Providence, 
and of the abolishment of the position of gen- 
eral freight agent at New Haven. 


E. G. Buckland, chair- 
man of the board of 
directors of the New 
a ~ TA ee tend 
more than three hundred transportation and 
factory officials who attended the annual ban- 
quet of the New Britain Traffic Bureau that 


Buckland Tells of 
Competition At New 
Britain Dinner 
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$27,000,000 in revenue on business which would 
have been formerly handled by the railroads 
was now going into the hands of competitors 
which are not bound by such strict legislative 
provisions as are the railroads. While he did 
not attempt to make an exact estimate of the 
loss of passenger revenue through the operation 
of motor coaches and private automobiles, he 
voiced an opinion that it would run well up into 
the millions. He also stated that the railroads 
should not be forced to operate under such dis- 
criminatory legislation as the Panama Canal 
Act which allows steamship companies to op- 
erate at a loss under government subsidy. He 
pointed out further, that it was unfair for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate 
railroad rates when motor truck operators were 
not so governed. 

Pipe lines, through which oil and gas pro- 
ducers ship oil and natural gas after the rail- 
roads have built roads to the oil fields and 
mines, have seriously cut into railway revenue 
in other parts of the country, he explained. But 
the installation of pipe lines as a subsidiary 
part of the transportation business is forbid- 
den to the railroads, which are then left with 
a heavy investment in roadway and little rev- 
enue. 

J. Brister, vice president of the New 
York Central line, said it was to the manufac- 
turers that the railroads should take their 
troubles as the chief users of their service. 

Clifford S. Beattie, vice-president of the Le- 
high & Hudson railroad spoke briefly of the un- 
fairness of the Recapture Act and also ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to any plan for 
consolidation with the New Haven Road. 

Among the prominent men at the guest table 
were: C. F. Bennett, president of Stanley 
Works; A. G. Kimball, president of Landers, 
Frary & Clark; Maurice Stanley, president of 
the Fafnir Bearing Company; Nate Duke, vice- 
president of the D. L. & W. R. R. Company; 
J. A. Droege, vice-president of the New Haven 
railroad; Nate Hawks, vice-president of the 
Boston & Maine; G. D. Ogden, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. 
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The New Haven Rail- 
road, in cooperation 
with the State High- 
Cti—naeE By wesarepeat, i 
working on projects to eliminate grade cross- 
ings in Connecticut which will cost the company 
approximately two million dollars. 


New Haven Spends 
Two Million On 
Safe Crossings 


Up to the present time the New Haven Rail- 
road has eliminated a greater percentage of its 
grade crossings than any other railroad in the 
United States, according to information com- 
piled by the publicity departments of the rail- 
roads from the reports on file in the several 
states. In Connecticut alone, nearly 50% of all 
rail and highway intersections are on separated 
grades, so that the highway passes either above 
or below the railroad tracks. Throughout its 
entire system, the New Haven road has elim- 
inated 45% of its grade crossings. 


According to recent re- 
ports, the New Eng- 
~—itevemimintines iin ween Com- 
pany will discontinue the Bay State line operat- 
ing nightly freight and passenger service be- 
tween Providence and New York, as soon as 
arrangements can be made to handle the traffic 
via the Providence line. Lack of traffic is said 
to be the reason for the discontinuance of this 
service. 


Bay State Line To 
Be Discontinued 


One firm reporting to 
the Transportation 
Division in connection 
with its industrial traf- 
mine mC Mmanamembent autvey 
requests regular customers to send in, at stated 
intervals, their freight bills on f. o. b. factory 
purchases, for auditing by the company’s traffic 
department. A careful check of these bills 
against the original orders assures the cus- 
tomers’ receiving the benefit of the lowest class- 
ification applicable to the firm’s products, which 
is reported as an important factor in building 
good will. 


Checking of 
Customers’ Freight 
Bills Claims to Build 
Good Will 


Commerce Committee he transportation 
To Hold Annual committee of the 
Banquet Hartford Chamber of 

Commerce will hold 


its annual banquet on February 11th, 1931. Dr. 
James L. McConoughy, president of Wesleyan 
University will speak on the subject of ‘“Pres- 
ent Day Opportunities for the Young Man and 
Woman. 
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A. M. Potter, traffic 

manager of the Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet 
Company was recently 


Potter Appointed To 
Transportation 
Committee 


appointed by President Hubbard to replace 


J. E. Rowland on the Association’s transporta- 
tion committee. 


Th. “ee 
New Haven Sells z ms se 
River Barge Line oO! ransportation 


ements GPR, 3 ent 
of the New Haven Railroad, has sold its haul- 
ing rights and boats, including 17 barges and 4 
tugs, operating in freight service on the Con- 
necticut River and to New Haven, to the Blue 
Line Navigation Company. The Blue Line, 
with offices in New Haven, will continue the 
operation of the river freight service. This sale 
will in no way affect the operation of Hart- 
ford-New York steamers operated by the New 
England Steamship Company. 


According to a state- 
ment sent out to 
parties of record in 
A: eh 
by W. W. Meyer, Commerce Counsel of the 
New Haven Road, the increase of motor ve- 
hicle competition and consequent loss of traffic 
has forced the New Haven road to undertake 
further expansion of the trucking operations of 
the New England Transportation Co. The 
severity of the competition from motor vehicles 
has forced the New Haven road to set aside 
its statement to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it would not further expand its 
trucking facilities until the Commission had an- 
nounced its connection in I. C. C. Docket 


23400. 


New Haven Forced to 
Expand Trucking 
Operations 


Eastern, Western and 
Southern carriers have 
now agreed to extend 
tii: ees eee sen tee wee 
old forms of domestic bills of lading when 
properly overstamped with a rubber stamp to 


June 30, 1931. 


Time Extended on Use 
of Old Form Bills 
of Lading 


The series of cartoons 
which appear on page 
icithbpinnmganmn oe, Ca Ta 
tesy of the New England Traffic League give 
a biographical sketch of the New England ship- 
per during the past sixteen years. The title of 
the series is “Have You Any Interest In His 
Future?” We know that most of our readers 
have already discovered the serious side of 
this situation. 


Explanation of 
Cartoons 
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The Thirteen-Month 
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Data contributed by Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 


To the business con- 
cerns that are still 
aoaguiominmemnme pening 8 great deal 
of time splitting payrolls, adjusting balances 
and comparing sales volume from month to 
month, let us call attention to the thirteen- 
month calendar used by a great many com- 
panies as an aid, if not a cure, for eliminating 
inconveniences in their business and inaccuracies 
in their reports. 

Under the present calendar structure the va- 
riations between months seem small when 
spoken of as two or three days, but when re- 
duced to percentages it will make a difference 
in a working month of anywhere from 11% to 
19%. To make this statement clearer, consider 
for example the year 1927. If sales or pro- 
duction throughout this year were uniform, the 
business done in March would have shown an 
increase of 19% over February; April would 
have shown a decline of 6% from March; and 
May a decline of 8% from April. 

If no adjustments were made for these varia- 
tions, a false impression of the condition of 
business would be obtained. 


The thirteen-month calendar, putting four 
equal weeks in each accounting period, auto- 
matically takes care of all these adjustments 
necessary for variations. 


At a meeting of the French National Eco- 
nomic Council in Paris, November 5, 1930, a 
resolution was adopted for reform of the cal- 
endar with a majority expressing a preference 
for the thirteen-month plan. This action was 
taken after two years of study by the French 
Council in response to a request of the League 
of Nations to the French Government, and con- 
stitutes the French Government’s reply. 

The actual practice of concerns who are using 
this calendar in their business (some over thirty 
years) is conclusive evidence of the advantages 
which such a calendar would have to business. 


Calendar 


Should the  superin- 
tendent, or foreman be 
held accountable for operating costs of a de- 
partment if they are not within his control ? 

If the purchasing agent determines quantities 
to be ordered without requisitions; if labor 
rates are established arbitrarily; or if opera- 
tions are handicapped by the use of antiquated 
production methods, unsatisfactory depart- 
mental results are obviously to be attributed to 
the absence of specific responsibility. 


Divided Responsibility 


The progress and de- 


Industrial Accounting 
velopment of account- 


vs. velo] 
Income Tax ing in the past decade 
Regulations can be attributed, in a 


vnpmeemeen. seen ee. to Oe 
provisions of the Income Tax Laws. Insofar as 
such requirements have focused attention upon 
the necessity and value of correct accounting 
and proper statements they have contributed to 
better business management. For the most part 
the general principles prescribed by the law and 
the regulations for purposes of ascertaining ac- 
counting facts are sound. 

It does not follow, however, that the Income 
Tax requirements shculd be the controlling in- 
fluence in applying accounting principles to in- 
dividual concerns. Sane depreciation rates 
should be used for determining operating costs 
irrespective of rates allowable for tax purposes; 
logical grouping and arrangements of account- 
ing elements should be followed, rather than 
the order prescribed on tax blanks. By statu- 
tory provision or regulations certain items are 
non-deductible, yet they should, properly, be in- 
cluded in any statement of expenses. 

The books of account and the periodical 
financial statements submitted to the manage- 
ment should reflect sound conservative account- 
ing, and should not be controlled or dominated 
by the regulations pertaining to tax returns. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Cashing in on Inquiries 
By WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, Carter’s Ink Company 


T is altogether too 

much to expect that 

those who publish ex- 

“port journals in this 
country and _ circulate 
them abroad should con- 
duct the export corres- 
pondence of their adver- 
tisers. 

When my good friend, Dudley Bartlett, in 
a recent editorial moaned to high heaven at the 
preposterously inadequate attention given to 
bona-fide inquiries resulting from export jour- 
nal advertising you may be sure that I sympa- 
thized heartily with him. For my mind went 
back to similar moans emanating from the 
throats of such men as George C. .Bedder, Al. 
Ashburner, and Gilbert Falk, when they were 
prominently identified with the selling of ad- 
vertising service in export journals. Even the 
atrocities which Brother Bartlett enumerated 
have their counterparts in those days. 


The classic incident of 
angen Sn Paes 
manufacturer of a ladies’ novelty who greeted 
Mr. Vedder with a drawer literally full of in- 
quiries, and orders which had accumulated over 
a period of six months, sprung instantly to my 
mind. It need only be said that these inquiries 
had remained unanswered and the orders unen- 
tered because they were in foreign languages! 

Before my erudite readers permit their own 
smiles to grow too wide over the folly of those 
who tardily answered inquiries resulting from 
space for which they paid hard dollars, and 
then did so with a. two-paragraph form letter 
and an enclosure in English, I beg them pause. 
For while unquestionably it is true that export 
managers in the United States have conceived 
and executed most brilliant mail campaigns in 


Filed Without Action 


In this article, written especially for 
Export Trade and Finance, Mr. Wy- 
man tells why many exporters are not 
“cashing in” on their advertising in 
foreign trade journals. 





the history of interna- 
tional commercial  ex- 
change, yet— 

In what is now almost 
thirty years of contact 
with importers through- 
out the world I have 
found that the soundest 
complaint that they have to make about 
methods of United States manufacturers has 
been in our national failure fully to answer 
inquiries. 

It is not dificult to understand why human 
beings with a creative sense can evolve beauti- 
fully phrased and thoroughly finished sales let- 
ters to go out to prospective customers. The 
very size of the undertaking; the number of 
markets reached; and the infinite possibilities 
of return all are intriguing to the imaginative 
mind. 

Also it is not difficult to see why men with 
this ability highly developed find it rather a 
chore than a delight to reply to a single inquiry 
arriving in response to a prosaic advertisement 
instead of in response to a message straight 
from their own brain. 


On the whole it is safe 
pees 8-009 that thee ore 
hundreds of manufacturers in the United States 
today who are “‘advertising for orders” in ex- 
port journals because of the forceful and logical 
presentation of the possibilities of export trade 
from the mouths of skilled representatives of 
these export journals. Temporarily entranced 
by the word picture their names go down on the 
dotted line. But as tomorrow follows tomorrow 
their remembrance of his words grow dimmer 
and dimmer, and by the time inquiries eventuate 
all enthusiasm has been lost. 

The admitted but by no means proclaimed 


Waning Enthusiasm 
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high turnover in ex- 
port advertisers is known 
by the insiders to be 
due primarily to the 
failure of these adver- 


‘ ee quiries. 

tisers to capitalize on 

inquiries received. Many 

good cooperative plans 

have been worked out on paper, and in 


some instances have superbly responded to 
the crying need. But just as any contract is no 
stronger than the intentions of the contracting 
parties, so no cooperative sales plan between 
the export advertiser and the export journal 
can be stronger than the willingness of the ad- 
vertiser to cooperate. 


: In discussion of the 
Sroeg ty Sarge fundamentals with the 
man who specializes in word crafting, and who 
has as clients many who employ him to word 
the more important of their domestic and ex- 
port series letters, I have found proof positive 
of the truth of my own contention. In his quest 
for background for the building of successful 
export series sales letters he has formed the 
habit of seeking permission to browse through 
files of export correspondence. Repeatedly he 
has found that the answers to inquiries almost 
matched in length the number of words in the 
inquiry itself. If the inquiry was long and de- 
tailed, the answer was long and detailed. If 
the inquiry was merely for “your price list and 
information regarding your lines,” the answer 
was usually hardly more than a couple of para- 
graphs. 


In seeking out the reason for this seeming 
coincidence he found almost invariably that a 
detailed inquiry received the attention of the 
export manager, and a seemingly perfunctory 
inquiry was handled by an assistant. To be sure, 
there were exceptions. In some cases complete 
information presented with sales appeal went 
out in response to every inquiry—but these ex- 
ceptions he found, as I had found, were so’rare 


as to merely represent a negligible percentage 
of cases. 


As I told him in my 
—____ evening long chat, I 
felt that what seemed to him abominable neg- 
lect had a type of justifi- 
cation, the existence of 
which was doubtless un- 
known to him. For every 
export manager who ap- 
peals to the world for 


Tracing the Trifler 
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The soundest complaint that 
porters have to make about methods 
of American manufacturers has been 
in our failure fully to answer in- 


No cooperative plan between export 
advertisers and the export journal can 
be stronger than the willingness of 
the advertisers to cooperate. 
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im- orders through advertis- 
ing and through mail so- 
licitations has had the 
same experience—scores 
of short inquiries which 
even when followed up 
most expertly yield neg- 
ligible returns. Year 
after year of experience of this type quite natu- 
rally leads to the thought that an inquirer who 
is really seriously interested will proclaim his in- 
terest by the searching nature of his questions, 
and that the trifler betrays his lack of interest 
by the brevity of his communication. 


It is apparently still far from even a common 
practice for export executives to buy credit re- 
ports at the logical point—when the quest for 
the sale originates. To my mind there is no 
greater example of a penny-wise, pound-foolish 
export policy than niggardliness in connection 
with information to be obtained on prospective 
customers—and the continued and all but uni- 
versal failure to buy credit reports long before 
orders are received is the shining example in 
this particular field! 





There is no reason why an export executive 
should be omniscient. There is no reason why 
at a glance he should be able to differentiate 
between the short letter of a trifler—very pos- 
sibly an idle minded consumer—and a. thor- 
oughly desirable trade outlet. For I have re- 
peatedly seen evidences that prove that young- 
sters in their teens have either printed their 
own letterheads, or borrowed business letter- 
heads, in order to receive literature and 
samples. By the same token I have seen most 
valuable inquiries arrive on poorly printed let- 
terheads, and written in pen and ink, from 
houses established fifty years ago and with an 
unbroken record of payments at maturity rep- 
resenting several hundred thousand dollars an- 


nual imports from various manufacturing 
1 g 

countries. 

eit cana Indeed today the lead- 

ett ing foreign credit man- 


nema, were met that cee 
iscuous sales solicitation end. In some cases they 


have been far ahead of export managers in 
noting the tremendous waste in circularizing 
lists with series letters 
where the names of the 
prospective customers 
have not been sifted in 
advance from the credit 
angle. 








If the export manager 
had no other reason than 
wishing to put his best 
foot forward this ad- 
vance seeking of credit 
data before mailing of 
solicitations would in itself be sufficient. For 
this advance information enables immediate 
shipment of all orders received, as against the 
inevitable missing of the earliest possible ship- 
ment in every case where it either transpires 
that no credit information is available in this 
country, or that information can be found only 
after long search and in unusual places. 

Precisely the same principle applies in the 
handling of inquiries which come as the result 
of export advertising. In the first place export 
journals themselves possess a vast fund of in- 
formation in regard to those who receive their 
publication. In the second place those inquiries 
which come in response to advertisements from 
inquirers on whom there is no credit data avail- 
able in the United States, necessarily call for 
a different type of reply from those originating 
with importers accustomed to dealings with 
United States manufacturers. 


The very first step in 
_——0;«, ie ene coeret hander 
of an inquiry from a prospective customer on 
whom the export executive has no information 
is to secure information. For every case where 
a few dollars is spent which can only be charged 
up to profit and loss there will be a dozen cases 
in which a personal rather than impersonal re- 
sponse can be made to the inquirer. 

This acid test of credit reports—in which 
term I include all information available in this 
country—automatically prevents a perfunctory 
reply from an assistant when the inquirer is 
worthy of the best personal attention of the 
export manager himself. 

Out of the countless cases I could cite of the 
worth of basing replies to blind inquiries on 
credit reports I shall select but three. 

In the spring of 1915 I spoke before the 
Chamber of Commerce in one of the larger 
cities in New York state. After the meeting a 
man came to me and asked me if I was pre- 
pared to listen to ‘‘a most extraordinary fraud- 
ulent attempt.”’ Then he told me this sequence 
of events. 

In November, 1914, a 
man had _ visited his 
small tractor plant and 
had purchased a single 


Money Well Spent 
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Some manufacturers find it rather a 
chore than a delight to reply to a uary, 1915, the same 
single inquiry arriving in response to 
a prosaic advertisement. 


What He Did Not 


I have seen most valuable inquiries 
arrive on poorly printed letterheads 
and written in pen and ink. 


January, 


tractor for cash. In Jan- 


man had purchased six 
tractors for cash. At this 
stage the manufacturer 
showed me a letter ask- 
ing for the shipment of eighteen tractors with 
a request that they be packed for export ship- 
ment according to specifications attached, and 
payment be made in New York City upon proof 
of shipment. 

This. manufacturer then said to me, 
‘““Wouldn’t I be a sucker to fall for that old 
game? He buys one for cash, then six for cash, 
and on the strength of that expects me to fall 
for the monkey business of eighteen tractors 
for which I would never get a cent.” 


If this manufacturer had 
bothered to _ purchase 
MT te . 2. 
port he would have learned months before that 
the real purchaser was the British Government, 
which at that time chanced to be at war with 
Germany. Instead of waiting for a second order 
he would have been able to have produced proof 
of his ability to deliver tractors to the capacity 
of his plant, and instead of suffering from lack 
of business could have named practically his 
own price for normal maximum output and 
have been financed for any expansion. His in- 
sulting reply to the representative of His 
Majesty’s Government, however, lost him 
thousands upon thousands of dollars in profits. 

Case No. 2. A Massachusetts shoe manu- 
facturer received a visit from a gentleman who 
was accompanied by his interpreter. He showed 
proofs of shipments to him from other shoe 
manufacturers in the Brockton district, but told 
this manufacturer that he felt that the combin- 
ation of quality and price would cause him to 
seek the agency for this smaller manufacturer’s 
product. He paid cash for a sample shipment. 

A few months later the manufacturer _re- 
ceived a substantial order, this time for ship- 
ment with sight draft against bill of lading. 
Shipment was made; payment was made; and 
the Peruvian buyer declared himself most 
pleased with the reception of these shoes by 
the retail trade. 

The Peruvian, however, pointed out that a 
full month’s delay had 
resulted because of the 
method of — shipment 
which he had _ himself 


specified due to loss of 
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papers by the bank and consequently greatly de- 
layed presentation of the sight draft. He there- 
fore asked that the next and decidedly larger 
shipment be made with draft drawn at sight. 
Needless to state this big shipment was gobbled 
up by the Peruvian without payment, since the 
sight draft not attached to documents was just 
another piece of paper tucked into an envelope. 
Had the Massachusetts shoe manufacturer 
bought a credit report the day after the first 
visit from the Peruvian he would have found 
ample reason for crossing him off his list of 
prospective customers. A couple of dollars in- 
vested at that time would have prevented the 
loss of over $2,700 some few months later. 


Case No. 3. An Ohio 
manufacturer of toilet 
preparations received a letter from Manaos 
couched in thoroughly readable though rather 
quaintly worded English. The letterhead was 
cheaply printed and ornamented with many 
flourishes and _ scrolls. 
The letter merely asked 
for information in Portu- 
guese or English re- 
garding prices and dis- 
counts, together with 
f. o. b. points. The ex- 
port manager was not at 
all impressed with the 
appearance of the inquiry, but as he had no cus- 
tomers in Manaos he did send a price list and 
letter in English which gave some, rather than 
complete, information. 

When I talked with the importer from Man- 
aos a year later I recommended one of the spe- 
cialties of this Ohio manufacturer, which 
brought the whole evidence to light. The Man- 
aos importer was a most desirable agent. He 
had such control of his trade that he felt that 
possibly he would be wise in making a tie-up 
with a minor rather than one of the major 


Another Wrong Guess 


There is no greater example of a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish export pol- 
icy than niggardliness in connection 
with information to be obtained on is received is to find 
prospective foreign customers. 
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American manufacturers of toilet preparations. 

He explained that he felt that he might ex- 
pect a greater degree of personal interest, per- 
haps better prices, and certainly he expected 
that his marketing ideas for Manaos would be 
more welcome to a small manufacturer without 
previous sales, than with a larger manufacturer 
who already had a taste of business in Manaos. 

But when his surmise failed to prove true 
he turned to a New York manufacturer, and 
while he did not boast of the intimacy and com- 
pleteness of cooperation, he said he felt that 
at least he had proof that the bigger maker 
wanted the business more than the smaller one. 


Get a Line On The Ohio manufac- 
turer if he had in- 
tienen ens tego der 
lars would have found that this Manaos im- 
porter was well known to manufacturers in the 
United States, was considered as an exception- 
ally worth-while resident agent, and had long 
since proved his ability 
to cooperate actively 
with manufacturers. 
The first thing to do 
when an export inquiry 


Inquirer 


something about the in- 
quirer. This is the 
method of every export 
executive who prefers to shoot at a bull’s-eye in- 
stead of at a barn door. 

Until export organizations spread this doc- 
trine and repeatedly bring home to their mem- 
bers the worth-whileness of writing to a known 
rather than unknown inquirer, there will be no 
noticeable improvement. And until there is a 
noticeable improvement it is certain that inad- 
equate answers to export inquiries will remain 
the blackest blot on American export methods. 
major American manufacturers of toilet prepa: 
ations. 
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ACCOUNTING TIPS 
(Continued from page 23) 


The January meeting 
of the Hartford Chap- 
ter N. A. C. A. will 
nina: * ae Gea $o:the:ab- 
ject of “Taxes.” Walter A. Staub, C. P. A. of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, New 
York, will be the speaker. Members. of the 
Manufacturers Association and others inter- 
ested in this timely topic are invited to attend, 


“Taxes” Subject of 
January Meeting 
of Accountants 





and join in the discussion. Date—Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 20, 1931. 
‘ 


Due to a typographi- 
niin, hanes: in tee 
and sixth lines of the third paragraph of the 
‘Inventory Control” item on Page 28 of the 
December issue of Connecticut Industry, the 
lines read ‘All worthless items should be 
taken.” This should have read, ‘All worthless 
items should be eliminated, losses for obsolete 
parts should be taken.” 


Correction 


The “lame duck” session of Congress has ap- 
parently been trying to conduct a peaceful and 
orderly household, at least until a few import- 
ant farm and unemployment relief bills have 
been passed. But, alas! They are at it again 
(certain minority groups), bickering over trifles 
and non-essentials—making ammunition for the 
1932 election, regardless of the best efforts of 
those who seek the speedy enactment of legisla- 
tion which will encourage an up-turn in business. 
Despite the see-sawing tactics of a few who 
have attempted to retard plans of the admin- 
istration, there is still better than a 50-50 
chance that the “lame duck” may produce a 
worthy hatching before it dies. 

The most noteworthy of the President’s rec- 
ommendations read to Congress were in brief: 
appropriation of $100,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000 for construction of public works to provide 
work for unemployed; an appropriation for 
seed and farm loans; passage of Muscle Shoals 
legislation and regulation of interstate electrical 
power; legislation to facilitate railroad consol- 
idation; investigation for a possible modifica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws to prevent destructive 
competition; investigation of advisability of 
abolishing capital gains tax; revision of immi- 
gration laws upon a more limited and selected 
basis; strengthening of deportation laws; in- 
vestigation of inequalities in present veterans’ 
law; and a small appropriation for federal aid 
for child health work. Bills carrying out prac- 
tically all of the President’s recommendations 
are now up for consideration by Congress. 


H. R. 14246 —ad- 
vanced by Mr. Wood 
of Indiana — making 
mane Sinn {o¢ 
treasury and post office for fiscal year 1932 in 
the amount of $1,083,553,943—-passed House 
12-5-30. 

S. J. Res. 195—advanced by Mr. Sheppard 
of Texas—authorizing the investigation of cer- 
tain operations on cotton exchanges. An appro- 


Status of a Few 
Important Bills to 
December 20 


priation of $75,000 would be authorized. (S. 
report No. 1144.) Passed Senate 12-3-30. 
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H. R. 10288—Motor bus bill for regulation 
in interstate commerce—was discussed as un- 
finished bill from the last session and after de- 
bate, was sent back to committee for further 
consideration. 

H. R. 13555—advanced by Mr. McClintic 
of Oklahoma—giving state legislatures the 
right to regulate the size, speed and license fees 
of interstate and intra-state trucks and buses 
engaged in public business with the citizens of 
of respective states. Referred to House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
12-1-30. 

H. R. 14804—making an appropriation of 
$115,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, for roads, rivers and harbors, trails 
in national forests and national parks. Passed 
both Houses after conference which added $1,- 
000,000 in a deficiency amendment and also au- 
thorized the President to use his judgment in 
allocating the sums to the various government 
departments. 

5. J. Res. 211—Mr. McNary—for relief 
of farmers in drought or storm-stricken areas. 
Provides appropriation of $60,000,000. After 
a prolonged fight in House and Senate, con- 
ferees agreed upon an appropriation of $45,- 
000,000 to be allocated by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 207—Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania— 
to suspend immigration for a period of two 
years; H. J. Res. 410—to suspend immigration 
for five years; H. R. 13554—to suspend im- 
migration for ten years; H. R. 13565—denying 
admission to aliens from countries not recog- 
nized by the United tSates. On December 18, 
Secretary Stimson informed a Senate committee 
that to bar immigration would work against 
the present policy of national origins. Mr. 
Doak, newly appointed Secretary of Labor, 
agreed on an alternative method to be discussed 
after the holiday recess. 


Edward W. Goss has 
been named a member 
—a—= Of the important Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee, thus assuring him of 


Of Interest to 
Connecticut 
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being the sixth ranking Republican member 
when the next Congress convenes, minus the 
“lame ducks.” 

Senator Bingham’s move to recommend to 
the Committee on Education and Labor the 
Jones bill to extent the Shephard-Towner Ma- 
ternity Act, was defeated by a vote of 74-14. 
Senator Walcott voted with the majority in 
this action, which practically guarantees the 
early passage of the maternity bill. 

The appointment of Carl C. Hincks of 
Waterbury to the federal bench in Connecticut 
will be acted upon early in January. 

The nominations of Elwyn T. Clark, as cus- 
toms collector at Bridgeport and James W. 
Gilson as postmaster at Hartford have been 
confirmed by the Senate. 

In response to a petition for separate 
weather bureau reports for Connecticut, re- 
quested by the Norwich Chamber of Commerce, 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, 
Senator Bingham has succeeded in inducing the 
Weather Bureau to put this system in effect 
starting early in January. This will dispense 
with the southern New England reports and 
will give separate reports to Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. It will not, how- 
ever, provide for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate Connecticut weather bureau, as was re- 
quested by the Norwich Chamber of Commerce. 


WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 
(Continued from page 18) 


Among the exhibitors have been Jordan 
Marsh Co., P. Lorillard Co., Inc., A. E. Net- 
tleton Co., American Chain Co., Florence Stove 
Co., Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., and Waltham 
Watch Co. 

Glenwood Range Co., New England Box 
Co., Oneita Knitting Mills and Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. are among those scheduled to display prod- 
ucts soon. 

Policyholders are permitted the free use of 
window advertising space for one or two weeks, 
space being reserved in order of receipt of ap- 
plication. The only notice of American Mutual 
in the windows is a strip—‘‘Products of An- 
other American Mutual Policyholder.” 

American Mutual reserves two windows for 
its own use and has set up several displays 
that have strikingly put across the value of 
automobile insurance. 





New Haven, Conn. 


**’Tailor-Made’”’ 
Temperature Control 


A few Connecticut Users of 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL Equipment 

American Hardware Co. 

Arrow, Hart & Hegeman Co. 

National Folding Box Co. 

New Haven Clock Co. 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

Pratt & Whitney Co. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

New Departure Manufacturing Co. 

Southern New England Telephone Building, 
Hartford 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

Ensign Bickford Co. 

Bullard Machine Co. 

J. B. Williams Co. 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


Control Systems for Factories, Office Build- 
ings, Residences, applying to Direct and Indi- 
rect Radiation and Unit Heaters, providing 
control Individually or by Groups and Zones. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
SALES, INC. 
410 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


255 Bedford St. 30 Whitney Ave. 
Stamford, Conn. 








ASK 


THE CUSTOMER 
WHO OPENS ONE 





THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
2LafayetteSt., Worthi684 NewYork,N.Y. 
E. H. Chandler, Representative, Bridgeport, Conn. 
(Mail—Box 102, Fairfield, Conn.) Barnum 3955 





HINDE & DAUCH #f<" SHIPPING BOXES 
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After advancing irreg- 
—E- Mary fortwo monthe, 
general business activity in Connecticut turned 
downward in November and lost much of the 
gain previously recorded. However, during the 
past three months upward tendencies have been 
apparent in such indices of business as man- 
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The outlook for the next few months is for a 
continuation of the irregular movement of the 
business curve and then the beginning of a more 
rapid return to normal sometime during the first 
half of 1931. 

General business activity in the United States, 
as reflected by such indicators as iron and steel 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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hours worked in Connecticut factories, freight 
cars loaded in Connecticut cities, employment 
in non-ferrous metal concerns and activity in 
silk and cotton textile mills. On the other hand, 
the volume of iron, steel and copper carried 
by the New Haven Road, bank debits to in- 
dividual accounts and steel ingot production in 
the United States have continued to move 
sharply downwards. On the whole, evidence at 
hand indicates that while there are still a few in- 
dustries in which contraction has not been com- 
plete, there are many in which activity has been 
at so low a level for several months that they 
are in a very favorable position for expansion. 
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production, car-loadings, and electric power out- 
put, continued to recede during November. Au- 
tomobile production fell off less than seasonally 
for the first time in several months. Consump- 
tion of raw silk remained at a high level and 
production of cotton goods increased sharply. 
Sales of cotton cloth were below production but 
were, nevertheless, larger than in November, 
1929. 

According to the Annalist wholesale price 
index which closely parallels in movement the 
index of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, wholesale prices declined 2.5% dur- 
ing November. Decreases were prominent in 











1931 








the wholesale prices of farm products, foods, 
and fuels; textiles, metals and building mate- 
rials were firm. In December, weakness has been 
shown in the price structure of foods, textiles, 
copper and building materials. Retail prices 
which are of immediate interest to the consumer 
declined moderately but have not fallen nearly 
as far as wholesale prices. 


During the four weeks 
———nnedomune- late secember 6th, 
the number of failures in Connecticut fell off 
24% from the corresponding period a year ago 
and was also somewhat below the same period 
two years ago. Net liabilities were high but 
showed a decrease of 10% when compared with 
last year. New corporations increased 4% in 
number over a year earlier, but total capitaliza- 
tion declined 44%. Real estate sales and mort- 
gage loans were below 1929 and seasonally 
lower than a month ago. Sales of new ordinary 
life insurance advanced by the expected amount 
over October. 

During the past few weeks, three banks in 
various parts of the State have suspended pay- 
ments and been ordered closed because of in- 
ability to comply with State banking laws. How- 
ever, it is believed that in each case the loss 
to the depositors will be small. These are the 
first bank failures to occur in Connecticut in 
1930; none occurred during 1929. 


Financial 


New construction ac- 
anmampummpemmemmes Ny wes wainteined 
at a relatively high rate during November. The 
value of building contracts awarded in Connect- 
icut was somewhat less than in October but 
higher than in November in either of the two 
préceding years. For the eleven months of this 
year the volume of new building in Connecticut 
was reduced 21% below the total of the cor- 
responding period of 1929, while in the United 
States, there was a reduction of 22%. 


Construction 


Activity in Connecti- 
HH1COCCTMM ut iz f° i“ % 
cated by the number of man-hours worked de- 
clined slightly more than was seasonally ex- 
pected during November; the index of activity 
stood at 27.7% below normal in November 
compared with 27.2% below in October. Man- 
hours worked in factories in Bridgeport and 
New Britain fell off more than seasonally from 
a month earlier while in New Haven and Bris- 
tol the decline was of seasonal proportions. 
Hartford concerns were only slightly less active 


Labor and Industry 
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than in October and a sharp increase in opera- 
tions was shown by Meriden factories. Torring- 
ton reported a small falling off in employment 
but in Waterbury brass factories employment 
increased for the second consecutive month. 
Wage cuts of 10% were reported in two Meri- 
den factories while a cut of 15% was an- 
nounced by a New Haven clothing manufac- 
turer. In the latter city, half of the 500 em- 
ployes of the firm have refused to work at the 
new rate; they had received a wage cut of 10% 
a year ago. 

Data covering the activities of eight free 
public employment bureaus for the four weeks 
ended December 11th point to a normal de- 
crease in the demand for skilled and unskilled 
workers. Of the total number apply for employ- 
ment, 50% were placed compared with 61% 
in the same period of 1929. Of the skilled 
workers applying, 20% were placed against 
31% a year ago. 

In the United States, the decrease in employ- 
ment and in payrolls during November was 
somewhat larger than usual at this time of the 
year. Decreases in employment in excess of the 
normal change from October took place in ma- 
chine tools, electrical machinery, iron and steel, 
boots and shoes, and men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing while increases occurred after allowance 
had been made for the usual seasonal move- 
ment in plants manufacturing silk and cotton 
textiles, automobiles and agricultural imple- 
ments. 


a Retail trade in Con- 
caine: Me. Wee wee 
tained in fair volume during November. On a 
sales per business day basis, sales of depart- 
ment stores were close to the level of a year 
ago in spite of substantial price declines during 
the past year. Orders for new goods were for 
immediate needs only; collections were fair. 


November freight car- 
inion IOS OFigienting in 
Connecticut cities showed an increase for the 
third consecutive month when compared with 
normal. Loadings of automobiles declined less 
than was seasonally expected from October 
while the decrease in loadings of building ma- 
terials was normal for this period of the year. 
Loadings of merchandise in less than car-lots 
declined substantially. Data for the first week 
of December indicated an increase in loadings 
over the November level in both Connecticut 
and the United States relative to the usual 
seasonal trend. 


Transportation 
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SECRETARY OR 
CHIEF CLERK — Man 
who has had fifteen years’ 
secretarial experience as 
private secretary to two of New England’s leading 


Employment 
Service 


public utilities executives, now desires to become as- 
sociated in a similar capacity with a live industrial 
concern. Both of these executives recommend him for 
a position of this kind. The applicant is married, has 
one child and is 37 years of age and has an excellent 
family background. Address P. W. 84. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Has had 11 years’ experi- 
ence as traffic manager with a progressive Connecti- 
cut manufacturing concern. He is also familiar with 
sales and purchasing department procedure. Refer- 
ences, further data, or personal interview may be ob- 
tained by writing P. W. 93. 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR— 
A man who has had twenty-seven years experience in 
all phases of accounting, during which time he has 
held such positions as assistant auditor, auditor of dis- 
bursements, and general supervisor of accounts, de- 
sires a similar position with a Connecticut manu- 
facturer. His record is of the highest stamp and 
should command the interest of companies having 
openings in this field. For further details address P. 
W. 96. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE—Graduate of Harvard 
University who has had approximately twenty-five 
years of accounting experience and who has since 1905 
done government auditing, public accounting, has been 
treasurer of one of the country’s largest mercantile 
establishments, treasurer of a large utilities company 
and also treasurer of a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment, seeks a position in the financial end of a 
Connecticut or New England enterprise. Address 
P. W. 101. 


WANTED, PERMANENT POSITION—by middle 
age man, one who is possessed of fine executive abil- 
ity with broad and diversified office experience, in- 
volving credits, collections and accounting matters, 
together with factory supervision and production con- 
trol. Married. Excellent personality and successful in 
handling subordinates. Address P. W. 102. 


COLLEGE MAN—Age 33, graduate of Trinity, who 
has spent seven years in the mechanical division of 
the New Haven Railroad, supervising the application 
of the Emerson Bogus System, now seeks connection 
with a Connecticut manufacturer or sales organization 
where his capabilities may be utilized to the best ad- 
vantage. He would prefer an opportunity to enter 





H-EXCHANGESS- 


This teperineent is conducted for the benefit of mem- 
hout charge. Information concerning any kind 
of executive help will be furnished on request——> 





the sales end of a business since he believes that after 
a short training period he could become a more val- 
uable asset both to the company and to himself than 
in his present narrow field. Address P. W. 103. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE—with 
15 years’ experience seeks connection. He is clean-cut, 
aggressive, and has a creative mind and a record that 
reflects unusual ability. Age 35 years. Prefers a nom- 
inal starting salary with bonus for results. Address 
P. W. 104. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ENT—Man, age 38, who has had wide experience 
gained during the past twenty-three years as an oper- 
ative, supervisor, superintendent and plant manager 
in three different electrical manufacturing establish- 
ments, desires a similar connection with a Connecticut 
manufacturer. He seeks this connection because of a 
recent curtailment in the operations of his former em- 
ployer. His references are of the highest type. Address 
P. W. 105. 


NEW BLOOD for new times. Balanced executive 
interested in opportunity to develop organization. 
Wide experience in economical operation, including 
labor, methods, materials, stock, etc. Now employed 
but desires permanent position with progressive con- 
cern. Under 40. University graduate. Address P. W. 
106. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER OR ASSIST- 
ANT—For the past ten years associated with na- 
tionally known organizations in such capacity. Has 
demonstrated his ability to meet and solve problems 
as they arise. Retrenchment on the part of this man’s 
last employer makes him available at this time. Ref- 
erences include all former employers. Address P. W. 
107. 


M. I. T. GRADUATE—M. E. course—single—three 
years’ experience—prefers machine design or other 
mechanical engineering work. Drafting accepted. 
Now unemployed because of curtailment of opera- 


tions by former employer. Recommendations fur- 
nished. P. W. 108. 


Oo 8 y ee 
For Sale ae eee . wee ' , 
Sturtevant Steam Engine 


in good condition at an 
attractive price. Address S. E. 17. 

One 150 H. P. steam engine in excellent condition; 
two Worthington pumps and a system for using 
exhaust steam and an American Moistening Humidi- 
fier with pumps, sprayers and pipes complete. Ad- 
dress S. E. 18. 
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Business. Conditions in Connecticut for 1930 








(Reprint from Hartford Courant of December 26.) 


By E. KENT HUBBARD. 
(President, Manufacturers Association of Connecticut.) 


Employment in Connecticut factories during the first 
eleven. months of 1930 was appreciably less than last 
year. The average decrease throughout the state was 
about 14 per cent, based on data which covers about 
one-third of the total employing strength of Connecticut 
industries. 

Bui that does not begin to tell the story of decreased 
industria: activity, because employers everywhere adopt- 
ed the policy of spreading the available work over as 
large a personnel as possible, and thus holding lay-offs 
to a minimum. How many jobs were thus preserved for 
Connecticut woikers, and how much distress was avoided, 
can be judgcd in some measure by man-hours worked 
in Connecticut factorics, which for the first eleven 
months of this year, were 26 per cent below the corres- 
ponding period of 1929. That is to say, the decline in 
man-hours was nearly twice as sharp as the decline in 
number of employc<es. 

Working For the Employee. 

Stated another way, it is safe to say that the number 
of workers released from Connecticut industries would 
Mave been tw-ce as large as i: actually is, if employers 
had been guided in their employment policy solely by 
tneir actual production requirements. More than that, 
the-e man-hours represini a great deal of factory work 
that need not have been done, if it were not for the 
manufacturer's desire to soften the harsh working of 
ecouoniic law. There are factories within my knowledge 
which nave betn manufacturing stock which will take 
time to liquidate. There are foundries and machine shops 
where patte.ns are being piled up that may not be need- 
ed for an indefinite time. There are numerous factories 
where the “clean up and ovirhaul” slogan has been 
sounded till it echoed. 

The economist who writes the history of this de- 
pression at some future date, when he will be far enough 
rcmoved so that details won’t confuse him, must take 
cognizance of the fact that industry assumed a generous 
sha:e of nursing a sick world through a crisis, and that 
it did the job as a spontaneous gesture without promp%- 
ing by external influences. Left to itself, industry can 
work out its own destiny to the ultimate best interests 
of the wage earner, the investing public and the body 
politic; and it was never demonstrated more forcibly 
than in the year now closed. 

Curve of Gencral Business. 

The curve of geneial business in Connecticut showed 
a precipitate and almost unbroken cecline from Sep- 
tember, 1929, until September, 1930, after having remained 
level at the peak for the three summer months of 1929. 
The decline was broken only once, when it halted for a 
short upward rise in January; and in August of this year 
it touched a level approximately as low as the depression 
of 1921. 

The statistics that go to make up this cure are of a 
sort that reflect the state picture with reasonable ac- 
curacy. One of its important components, for Instance, 
is man-hours worked in selected Connecticut factories. 
A half-dozen industrial areas are covered in this survey, 
with perhaps one-third of the industrial employing 
strength of the state. Other ponderables enter into it, 
such as, electric power consumption, bank clearings and 
freight loadings. The curve is corrected for long-time 
and seasonal variation. 

Forecast Materialized. 

In the columns of The Hartford Courant last June, 

succumbing momentarily to the prophetic urge, I had 





the temerity to forecast an upturn of the curve in Sep- 
tember or thereabouts. Economic history tends to repeat 
itself, and my prognosis was merely a reliance on that 
tendency. The present recession is the third major de- 
cline in the business cycle since the war. The lapse of 
time from p2ak to valley in the last two was a little more 
than a year. 

Other things being equal, we had a right to look for 
an up-turn when the present downward sweep had run 
a course aS long as the preceding two, which was to say 
in the early fall. It was a source of gratification when 
my forecast materialized in an upward turn of the curve 
last September, which was maintained in Uctober. The 
curve fell off in November, although not to the August 
low. 


‘Other Things' Not Equal. 

The “other things” are not equal, of course. They 
never are. No two deprcssions are exactly alike in their 
provoking causes, although certain fundamental malad- 
justments are at the bottom of all of them. During the 
1921 depression, manufacturers’ storerooms were bulging 
with raw materials shiunken in value to a fraction of 
their purchase price. Little or none of that is in evidence 
this time. 

During this recession, the purchasing power of indi- 
viduals has been much curtailed by commitments im- 
prov.dently entered into in the gayer days. Little of that 
was in ev.dence in 1921. The post-war recession left th: 
country in a position to expand in the building trades, 
because of the forced halt in private building operations 
during the war. Now some of the slack has been taken 
up. 

The present slump followed a widespread public par- 
ticipation in the securities markets, with an accompany- 
ing reservoir of artificial consumption power, bottomed 
on paper profits not actually taken out of the market. 
Ten years ago stock trading was relatively limited. The 
peak of 1923 climaxed a shcer and almost uninter- 
rupted rise of the business curve for two years; whereas 
the peak of last summer—actually much lower than that 
of 1923—followed a period in which several corrective 
downward movem<nts are visible. 

Theory of ‘New Era.’ 

The student of economic history could cite many 
other differences in the characteristics of various depres- 
sions. But they are differences of external coloration, 
rather than of substance. In their true natures, they dif- 
fer little one from another. They are surprisingly alike 
in duration, although they may differ in severity. Noth- 
ing I have seen or heard recently then has caused me 
to change the convicticn I voiced last June that definite 
and persistent impiovement will come about when the 
downward trend which set in in September, 1929, has run 
the span of its predecessors. 

In terms of time, the span is already consummated. 
In terms of severity, our position is harder to estimate. 
One thing is sure—that the fellow who thinks. we are in 
an era of permanent decline is as far wrong as his broth- 
er who insisted that we were in an endless upswing in 
1929. And many people paid dearly for cherishing that be- 
lief. The busin<ss cycle is really four emotions—conf- 
dence, overconfidence, fright and flight. The extent of the 
first two measure the extent of the last two. 

The close observer will not fail to note, however, 
that some of the paliatives applied to soften the blow 
in these hard months, necessary and laudable though 
they were, may operate to retard the revival. The sick 
patient recovers more quickly when the physician is not 
too considerate about pain. It is much the same in busi- 
ness. Maladjustments correct themselves more readily if 
the process is not interfered with by artificial devices 
or stimulants. Such a course during these last few months 
would have been, of course, ruthless and unthinkable, but 
we must reconcile ourselves to waiting that much longer 
for a definite upswing. 
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MOVING ENGINEERS 


PROPER ee a aes lies 
EQUIPMENT ! a. 

MAKES 

| DIFFICULT 
JOBS EASY 


HOISTS 
TRAILERS 
WINCH TRUCKS 
VANS 


JUST ASK HENRY & WRIGHT MFG. CO. 


OFFICE: 171 MORGAN STREET TELEPHONE 2-4261 





DIPPING BASKETS 


Let us show you the 


advantages in plan- 





ning your _ business 
WIRE CLOTH forms in standard sizes 
WIRE WORK 

WIRE GUARDS 

RUBBISH BURNERS 


Manufactured by 
Tue Case, Lockwoop & BRAINARD Co. 
Fe JOHN P SMITH | °" 
nae ¢ JOHN i. MITH wee Printers and Bookbinders 
497 STATE ST. Sizce/905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Dollar Steamship Lines MACHINERY 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight MACH | N E P ARTS 


Refrigerator-Passenger 


U. S. Mail Services DESIGNING 


“INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND”’ VE have the complete equipment to handle 

your machine work on a contract basis. We 

FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New also maintain a competent engineering depart- 

York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 

land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. for any purpose. 


“Rounp—THE—Wor1n” GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT T0 ORDER 


York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


rT} ” 
TRANS—PACIFIC 
WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. THE HARTFORD 
25 Broadway wzsues. | SPECIAL MACHINERY Co, 


NEW YORK BOSTON HARTFORD, CONN. 
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WINTER HOLIDAYS 


The realization that a well earned winter 
vacation will do much to improve the work 
and the loyalty of a deserving employee is 
prompting Connecticut manufacturers to 
make increasing use of this progressive 
plan. We shall be very glad to suggest ways 
and means of providing winter holidays 
that will never be forgotten, yet which are 
not expensive. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford National Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 


TRAVEL NS) SERVICE 
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CRISPI SPREE CSIRO SPOR FOOD SF? 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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